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Committee of the Trades Union Congress. This
"Cabinet of organised Labour" was not only still pre-
dominantly Liberal but was habituated by long custom
to politely ignoring inconvenient instructions from its
constituents. Fortunately for the Independents, the
official Committee was so sceptical of the whole affair
that there was little difficulty in arranging for a special
ad hoc Committee to deal with it. And, what was more,
this special Committee was to contain only four members
from the official Parliamentary Committee of Congress,
and six from the three Socialist societies. Amongst
these six were MacDonald, Kcir Hardic and Bernard
Shaw. The Committee held several meetings. Shaw
still regarded MacDonald as "the most intractable of
frondeurs" MacDonald's opinion of Shaw was not much
more complimentary. "I remember him," he recalled
of these days, "as a red-headed person whom nobody
knew, who was writing for Mrs. Bcsant's Monthly
Comer and whose jokes I generally thought bad." In
spite of these mutual misconceptions, the two men,
representing a combination of sagacity and brilliance,
were admirably qualified to co-operate. It was decided
to summon a special Conference. A basis for its deliber-
ations had been drafted by MacDonald, and was readily
accepted by the Committee. This was his first far-
reaching political stroke. There must be a resolution,
he had decided, in favour of " a distinct Labour group
in Parliament," with its own Whips and its own policy,
" which must embrace a readiness to co-operate with any
party which . . . may be engaged in promoting legis-
lation in the direct interest of labour." Discreetly
calculated, this, to allay the anxieties of Liberal Trade
Unionists. Moreover this Labour group was to consist
not of Socialists, but of "men sympathetic with the
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